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hence as they are to-day. He did not write on the spur of the moment 
or for the moment. 

The following minute, adopted at the last annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of International Law, attests the regard in which Professor 
Westlake was held by its members: 

There are two English publicists, men of high distinction in the field of interna- 
tional law, both professors of the science, both writing freely, very often divergently; 
upon mooted questions, both honorary members of this Society, — Holland and 
Westlake. We are called upon to mourn the loss — to England, to our Society, and 
to our science • — of the last mentioned of the two at the ripe age of eighty-four. 

Professor John Westlake as a writer upon the history and philosophy of the law 
of nations had no superior in his time. Without largely representing his Govern- 
ment in public he widely influenced public opinion. Careful and temperate in state- 
ment, scholarly in method, philosophical in thought, he embodied the highest ethical 
and legal standards of our profession. He was calm and logical and orderly. He 
was learned. He was just. The influence of such a man upon the development of 
the law can hardly be over-estimated. 



THE NINETEENTH LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION 

The death last December of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, the founder and 
for eighteen consecutive years the host of the Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration, naturally led to speculation as to the 
future of those unique gatherings. While the publication of the instru- 
ment conveying the Lake Mohonk property to Mr. Daniel Smiley and 
expressing the earnest hope and belief of the testator that conferences 
at Mohonk would long continue was reassuring, there remained a certain 
curiosity whether, in the absence of the quiet, forceful and altogether 
remarkable personality of their founder, the conferences of the future 
would follow the lines laid down by him. 

Whatever doubt existed on this point must have been largely dis- 
pelled by the nineteenth annual conference which met at Mohonk Lake, 
N. Y., May 14th, 15th and 16th. Starting with the earnest declaration 
of the new host, Mr. Daniel Smiley, that "there is no change of policy 
for the conference to announce, nor do I think you either expect or wish 
any," and running through many of the leading addresses, there was 
constantly apparent a general conviction that the practical policy of 
the past should be the keynote of the future. In his address as presiding 
officer of the opening session, Dr. Lyman Abbott reviewed the first two 
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conferences, of 1895 and 1896, pointed out how in those early days Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley had urged that the conference should not discuss 
the horrors of war but should concentrate on arbitration and the institu- 
tions that might reasonably be expected to develop from arbitration, 
and referred to the strong advocacy by the conference of 1896 and suc- 
ceeding conferences of an international judicial court. These aims, he 
declared, should animate the present and future conferences, the true 
goal being peace only as founded on international justice. The same 
conclusion was drawn by Dr. James Brown Scott in his searching analysis 
of the underlying motives and the services of the eighteen conferences 
already held, and was likewise presented in an impressive address by 
Dr. Felix Adler. 

In itself, the nineteenth conference was like its predecessors in its widely 
representative personnel and its ability to educe a unanimous opinion 
on certain topics from an infinite variety of opinions on a general sub- 
ject. Some conferences have been larger, but few if any have excelled 
the recent meeting in quality of membership, and none has reached a 
higher average of thoughtful and valuable papers and discussions. The 
session devoted exclusively to the subject of the Third Hague Confer- 
ence, presided over by Dr. James Brown Scott, and that given to the 
Panama tolls controversy, will have permanent value, and should be 
of special interest to readers of this Journal. Space does not permit 
review of the clear-cut papers on the Third Hague Conference by Mr. 
William C. Dennis and Mr. Jackson H. Ralston of Washington, Pro- 
fessor Amos S. Hershey of Indiana University, Mr. Arthur K. Kuhn 
of New York, Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston, and Mr. Edwin M. 
Borchard, Law Librarian of Congress, but their influence may be judged 
from the fact that the platform of the conference, which is later given 
in full, dealt exclusively with the Third Hague Conference. 

On the question of Panama tolls, perhaps no more brilliant arguments 
for arbitration of the issue have been voiced than in the papers of 
Hon. Charlemagne Tower, who presided at the fifth session, and Mr. 
Thomas Raeburn White, both of Philadelphia. A careful analysis of 
the economic phases was presented by Professor Emory R. Johnson, 
Special Commissioner on Panama Canal Traffic and Tolls. Congress- 
man Joseph R. Knowland of California, ably supported the policy of 
exemption of coastwise shipping, and some novel points were developed 
in general discussion by Mr. Don C. Seitz of the New York World, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Mr. W. P. Hamilton, editor of the Wall Street Journal, 
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and others. Although the preponderance of opinion was clearly in 
favor of repeal or arbitration of the exemption clause, under the rule 
of practical unanimity in its public declarations the Conference made 
no specific utterance on the subject, although it did agree on a separate 
resolution urging that all international agreements be lived up to in 
spirit as well as in letter. 

One of the leading papers was that of Dr. Charles W. Eliot, presiding 
officer at the fourth session, who discussed the causes of war and their 
remedies. Addresses dealing with the general movement for inter- 
national peace were made by Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, by Mr. Norman Angell of London, author of 
"The Great Illusion," by Mr. Edwin Ginn, founder of the World Peace 
Foundation, and by Canon Dr. Alexander Giesswein, member of the 
Hungarian Parliament. A thoughtful address by Professor William R. 
Shepherd, of Columbia University, on the Monroe Doctrine and the 
relation of some of its recent forms to international arbitration attracted 
deserved attention. 

A significant contribution to the program was the introduction by 
the official delegates of about forty leading chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade of resolutions urging that the Third Hague Conference 
vest in some international court jurisdiction over questions arising out 
of contractual relations between one government and a citizen or citi- 
zens of another. This resolution, and one favoring the prohibition of 
money loans to belligerent nations, were adopted by the business men 
present and were later approved by the Conference. 

Appropriate recognition was given to the approaching centennial of 
Anglo-American peace in the addresses of Mr. Harry S. Perris and 
Mr. Andrew B. Humphrey, British and American secretaries respec- 
tively of the British-American Peace Centenary Committee, Mr. J. 
Allen Baker, M. P., and Sir George Reid and Mr. Henry Vivian of 
London. Professor James M. Callahan, of the University of West 
Virginia, presented a paper of historical importance covering a century 
of Anglo-American diplomatic relations. The participation in the pro- 
gram of Brigadier General Samuel S. Sumner, Rear Admiral Colby M. 
Chester and Governor A. 0. Eberhart evidenced the representative 
personnel that has been one of the most valuable assets of all the Mo- 
honk Conferences. 

The platform or declaration of principles, unanimously adopted, is as 
follows: 
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The nineteenth annual Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration, 
in view of the probable meeting of a third Hague Conference in 1915, respectfully 
recommends: 

1. That the Secretary of State of the United States urge the nations which par- 
ticipated in the second Hague Conference to form immediately the international pre- 
paratory committee recommended by it to prepare and submit to the nations a 
program for the Third Hague Conference, and to devise a system of organization and 
procedure for the Conference itself. 

2. That the Secretary of State consider the expediency of submitting to the inter- 
national preparatory committee at an early date a list of the topics which the United 
States especially desires to have considered at the Third Hague Conference with 
an outline of the proposals of the United States on each topic. 

3. That the Third Hague Conference reconsider the question of a general treaty 
of arbitration which shall, in accordance with the principle of obligatory arbitration 
unanimously adopted by the second Conference, submit to arbitration without 
restriction disputes of a legal nature, or relating to the interpretation and applica- 
tion of international agreements, and such other controversies as may be considered 
susceptible of arbitral or judicial determination. 

4. That the Court of Arbitral Justice, approved in principle by the second Con- 
ference, be established, for the adjudication of disputes of a justiciable nature, with- 
out altering the status of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 

5. That the exemption from capture of innocent private property of the enemy 
on the seas be considered anew by the Third Hague Conference. 

6. That in general, greater stress be laid by the Third Hague Conference upon the 
means and measures by which peace may be maintained, or restored when broken, 
than upon the rules and regulations of warfare. 

Separate resolutions expressed interest in the plan for standing com- 
missions of inquiry, then recently proposed by the Secretary of State; 
favored the widest publicity for all consummated international agree- 
ments; and recommended as highly desirable the negotiation of treaties 
or conventions (analogous in nature and scope to the Rush-Bagot Agree- 
ment of 1817) of particular or special interest to two or more contract- 
ing Powers. 

THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE SOCIETY 

The seventh annual meeting of the American Society of International 
Law was held as scheduled in Washington April 24-26, 1913. In many 
respects the meeting was the most interesting, important and successful 
yet held by the Society. 

As indicated in the editorial comment on p. 169 of the January 
Journal, the general subject chosen for discussion was "International 
use of Straits and Canals, with especial reference to the Panama Canal." 



